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theories about the development of Plato's dialogues — such as that of 
Windleband and that of the advocates of the " stylometrie test." Then 
there is much confusion about the Epicurean doctrine of happiness, and 
we wish the author had not written " the contrast between this teaching 
and Stoicism both in method of argument and ultimate conclusion need 
hardly be pointed out." 

There are faults and omissions in the book. They are incidental to the 
epoch in which the author wrote and to the point of view of the religious 
body to which he was attached. As the reader proceeds from the Hellenic 
Roman to the medieval period, he finds a wealth of material upon which 
the author has drawn for his elaborate expositions not only of the phi- 
losophy of the Christian schoolmen, but for those of the contemporary 
Arabian and Jewish scholars. 

Herbert E. Cushman. 

Grenoble, France. 

Annates de I'Institut Superieur de Philosophic. Tome I. Annee 1912. 

Louvain: Institut Superieur de Philosophie. Pp. 708. 

The kingdom of Belgium, " small in extent, but great by its industry 
and commerce," as Foncin put it many years ago, is great also by its in- 
tellectual development. 

Well known is the importance of the University of Louvain in the 
history of Neo-Seholastieism. The lovers of medieval thought, after 
learning the elementary course of scholastic philosophy published by the 
university, after perusing the admirable series of masterpieces known as 
the " Cours de Philosophie," have now enjoyed for nearly twenty years 
the pure stream of scholastic doctrine which flows from the pages of the 
Revue Neo-scolastique. And this mountain of philosophical production 
has been but the prelude of the riches which were to follow, the treasures 
of erudition contained in innumerable monographs on medieval and mod- 
ern thought; and, a few months since, the undertaking of a translation 
with commentary of the philosophical works of Aristotle which, from the 
volume already published (the first book of the metaphysics), promises to 
be the best ever written in any language. And, as if such monuments of 
erudition were not enough to satisfy the love of knowledge of the Louvain 
professors, we are now offered a large volume of more than seven hun- 
dred pages in quarto entitled " Annales de I'Institut Superieur de Phi- 
losophie." 

This volume consists of a series of studies which, taken together, may 
well be considered as a mirror of the mentality of the philosophical world 
at the present day. Nothing is forgotten of what now interests us: Psy- 
chology, sociology, cosmology, Greek philosophy, scholastic philosophy, 
pragmatism, Bergsonianism, all find in the volume admirable exponents. 

Most of the authors of this first volume of the " Annales " were al- 
ready known to us: Lottin, Balthasar, Mansion, through the pages of the 
Revue Neo-scolastique; others through separate works which had al- 
ready attracted universal attention. The celebrated psychologist, A. 
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Michotte, whose work entitled " Le choix volontaire et ses antecedents 
immediats," published two years ago, placed him in the first rank among 
experimentalists, now offers us three separate monographs, the first of 
which, entitled " Contribution a l'etude de la memoire logique," heads the 
volume and is devoted to the systematic analysis of the factors which 
come into play in the memorization of groups of words, bound with one 
another by logical relations. He also establishes a parallel between log- 
ical and purely mechanical memory with regard to their respective 
mechanism and results. 

Michotte's psychological work is followed by Lottin's monograph on 
the Belgian sociologist Quetelet. Having studied Laplace's " Traits de 
Mecanique celeste," Quetelet, as the author shows, conceived the noble 
ambition of founding an analogous science for the phenomena concerning 
man. 

In " La Notion de Nature dans la physique aristotelicienne," A. Man- 
sion carefully analyzes the various definitions which Aristotle gives of the 
concept of nature, so important in the peripatetic philosophy. He shows 
us the applications which Aristotle makes of this concept, and the various 
ways in which nature exercises its influence in the universe. 

In an article entitled " La Methode en theodieee," N. Balthasar makes 
a thorough study of St. Anselm's famous ontological argument. After 
showing its genesis, the various interpretations to which it gave rise, and 
its fate in the various epochs of the history of philosophy, he portrays side 
by side the respective methods of Anselm and Thomas Aquinas in natural 
theology; idealistic the former, realistic the latter. 

Pragmatism occupies a large place in the volume. Besides an article 
entitled " Le Pragmatisme et la Philosophic de Bergson," by P. Neve, it 
is against the pragmatic conception of the universe, and especially the 
views of Mr. Ed. Le Eoy, that J. Lemaire directs the pages of his study 
on the foundation of cosmology (Les bases de la Cosmologie). As for 
Mr. N6ve, he gives a clear and lucid exposition of Bergson's philosophy, 
against which he defends the position of intelleetualism. In Mr. Nave's 
opinion, Bergson's philosophy is not only pure pragmatism, but the de- 
finitive form of pragmatism, the form which will live and pass to history. 
This, by the way, is one of the few statements of the volume about the 
truth of which some American readers will perhaps feel suspicious. For, 
although Bergson's philosophy resembles pragmatism in some of its as- 
sertions, it seems to be at bottom not only different from our American 
pragmatism, but its very opposite. Whereas pragmatists assert that a 
thing is true when it works and turn their eyes towards the practical as- 
pect of things, Bergson gives us a philosophy which, he assures us, will 
be absolutely useless from a practical point of view. 

Let us not forget the longest and, at the same time, one of the most 
important articles of the "Annales": the essay on Belgian criminology 
(La Criminalite beige) by C. Jacquart. The author, starting from the 
most accurate statistical records, puts before our eyes, as it were, the 
pathology of his country. No study can be more fruitful. For just as 
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the exact knowledge of the pathological conditions of an organism is es- 
sential for the cure of a disease, so the accurate understanding of the 
influence of the social conditions on the production of crime is necessary 
to the legislator who wishes to bring about the true moral progress of a 
country. 

Louis Perrier. 
New York City. 

The Nervous System: An Elementary Handbooh of the Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Nervous System. James Dunlop Lickley, M.D. 

New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. 130. 

There is a strong trend just now toward the separation of psycholog- 
ical instruction from its necessary accompaniments of physics and physiol- 
ogy. Within the past year or two, a number of text-books have appeared 
which do not regale us with those old familiar pictures of the cerebrum 
and excerpts from Eamon y Cajal that aforetime lured the callow. The 
conviction has grown that what is worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
and that a psychologist can not hope to tuck into his elementary treatise 
an orderly and adequate presentation of all necessary collateral informa- 
tion. This he should therefore leave to the proper specialists. 

Already we find the latter accepting this sane view. Dr. Lickley does 
so, and most successfully. His volume is shaped wholly to the purposes of 
the student in psychology. It omits a vast deal of over-technical and 
highly specialized and debatable material that would only confuse the be- 
ginner. On the other hand, it has avoided the sin of false simplicity 
which taints the usual digressions of the old-style psychological text-book. 
Indeed, if Dr. Lickley errs at all, he errs a degree on the side of technical- 
ity. His little book is altogether admirable and ought to hasten the ex- 
cision of sketchy, unauthoritative physiological gossip from psychology 
text-books. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. July, 1912. 
The Many-Sidedness of Moral Education (pp. 383-399) : Sophie Bryant. 
- Moral education included, (1) the transformation of impulse into steady 
purpose; (2) the evolution of altruism along with egoism; (3) the train- 
ing to dutifulness and voluntary submission to the social will. Competi- 
tion, Natural and Industrial (pp. 399— il9) : Ira Woods Howerth. - Com- 
petition, in the natural order, is a necessary incentive to action. Indus- 
trially, its necessity diminishes with advancing intelligence. The Bights 
of Man (pp. 419-437): A. K. Rogers. -As a tool, the concept of rights 
does not rest upon a universal rule, but upon the fact that it is a useful 
instrument in securing what we desire. The Ethical Basis of Calvinism 
(pp. 437-449) : W. A. Ross. - Calvinism expresses the spirit of enterprise, 



